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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Descartes, Spinoza, and the New Philosophy. By James Iverach. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1904. — pp. viii, 245. 

This book belongs to "The World's Epoch-Makers" series, and is evi- 
dently a conscientious attempt to deal with Descartes and Spinoza in a 
scholarly, clear and concise, and popular way. That the work falls far 
short of being a success will be admitted by all competent readers. It con- 
tains no treatment at all of ' the New Philosophy ' apart from Descartes 
and Spinoza, and those words should have been omitted from the title of 
the book. Malebranche, for example, who has been called by Cousin the 
' ' French Plato, ' ' by Kuno Fischer ' ' after Descartes, the greatest metaphysi- 
cian ot France," and by Tennemann " the greatest metaphysician France 
has produced," Professor Iverach disposes of in half a page (p. 131) ; and 
the lesser luminaries of the Cartesian school and the development and 
fortunes of the school as a whole are scarcely alluded to. 

The expositions of the systems of Descartes and Spinoza themselves are 
too brief to be of much value to the scholar, and they lack that definiteness 
which is desirable in a popular work. Each of the great thinkers treated 
in the book might have fitly claimed, as the author observes in his preface, 
as large a space as that allotted to the two. The consequence is rather 
glaring omissions. In the part dealing with Descartes, for example, there 
is no allusion to his ethics, except the rather misleading statement (p. 34) 
that he set forth his ideas about ethics in his correspondence with the 
Princess Elizabeth. In the part dealing with Spinoza, the omissions are 
still more noticeable. The more theological part of Spinoza's writings and 
the main part of his political philosophy are untouched (p. 234), while the 
account of the last three fifths (Pts. III-V) of the Ethics, — which are admit- 
ted (p. 224) to be "of great importance in their place in the system of 
Spinoza," and to contain " some of the most fruitful and most valuable work 
he has done," — is "extremely brief" (p. 224), only about the same 
amount of space being given to it as to the early Cogitata metaphysica. 

In the introductory chapter, the thought of the Middle Ages and the con- 
ditions under which the New Philosophy arose, are characterized. We are 
told that the most fruitful way of looking at the Middle Ages is to regard 
them as the time of the educating of the European peoples for their future 
destiny ; and that all the knowledge which the Middle Ages thought they 
possessed rested on foundations that had never been looked at, on assump- 
tions that had never been tested, and on presuppositions that had never 
been sifted. The new epoch was ushered in, when it was seen that thought 
to be fruitful must reflect not only on its objects, but also on its own point 
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of view, and must be prepared to criticise at frequent intervals its own 
procedure. 

The next six chapters (pp. 21-129) treat of Descartes. A few points of 
interest may be noticed. In the discussion of Descartes' s philosophy of 
nature, there are some suggestive observations regarding mechanism and 
teleology. In the treatment of Descartes's method, Professor Iverach is 
particularly good, and avoids the serious error committed by many ex- 
positors of Descartes of regarding the method as mere ' mathematical 
deduction generalized.' In his treatment, however, of Descartes's Cogito, 
Professor Iverach accepts the interpretation which makes it to be the 
blank form, the bare potentiality, of thought, abstracted from all content ; 
a principle which, thus reduced to impotence at the moment of its birth, 
remains a principle with no possibility of movement in it, utterly barren, 
an unverifiable assumption (pp. 49-53). This interpretation overlooks the 
fact that by Descartes thought is used in the active sense of thinking. It 
is from thought as an activity that Descartes starts. When we are told 
that action ought to be the supreme fact for the philosopher, and that there 
ought to have been a development in philosophy from the time of Des- 
cartes, starting from the proposition 'I act therefore 1 am,' much may be 
said in favor of the assertion that that is exactly Descartes's position, and 
hence that, instead of his principle being barren, it is, rightly understood, 
most fruitful. 

Professor Iverach conceives Descartes's progress from his starting point 
when once reached as made by a succession of logical deductions (pp. 59- 
66). So conceiving it, he easily and very naturally convicts Descartes of 
moving in a circle : " As a matter of fact, he uses principles which he holds 
to be truths evident by the light of reason to prove the existence of God, 
and then he seeks to guarantee the validity of reason by the veracity of 
God " (p. 62). To interpret Descartes's progress from doubt to that I am, 
to what I am, to that God is, etc., as made by a series of logical deduc- 
tions, is, however, hardly to do Descartes justice. Certain it is that much 
may be said, as Professor Iverach himself indeed points out (p. 82), in 
favor of the position that Descartes's advance is rather by a succession of 
insights than by a consecutive chain of reasoning. 

The remaining six chapters (pp. 130-242) treat of Spinoza. Professor 
Iverach has evidently come under the spell of Spinoza (pp. 131, 132) and 
his treatment is throughout sympathetic. He declares that Spinoza *' occu- 
pies the central position in the thought of the seventeenth century ' ' (p. 
1 34), thus placing him seemingly above Descartes. He finds also many 
resemblances between Spinoza and Jonathan Edwards (p. 184). 

The geometrical garb of Spinoza's philosophy is held to be only a form 
of exposition and not essential to Spinoza's thought (p. 172). Causation, 
rather than substance, is declared to be the fundamental concept in the 
philosophy of Spinoza (pp. 163, 203). "Substantiality is really causality, 
and substance is conceived as active " (p. 163). Spinoza's Ethics is really 
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a"Theory of Reality" (p. 186). Spinoza's conception of God as ens real- 
issimum, a plenum of perfections, and his conception of God as ens absolute 
indeterminatum are regarded (p. 192) as contradictory. As to this, it may 
be said that, if Spinoza's ens absolute indeterminatum is to be understood 
as a vacuum formarum, or what Leibniz calls a ' metaphysical void ' and 
Hegel ' pure being, ' undoubtedly the conception contradicts that of ens 
realissimum ; but if Spinoza's doctrine that 'all determination is negation ' 
be accepted, it may be held that ens absolute indeterminatum is not being 
devoid of attributes, but rather being possessing all possible attributes or 
ens realissimum ; and the apparent contradiction disappears. 

Spinoza, we are told (p. 230, 231), gives us two foundations of virtue, 
each of which has the distinction of being primum et unicum ; viz., the 
conatus sese conservandi or desire for self-preservation, according to which 
the essence of the mind is desire ; and the conatus intelligendi or desire for 
pure knowledge, according to which the essence or real nature of man con- 
sists in pure knowledge. Attention is called (p. 195) to the curiously different 
way in which Spinoza treats the notions of space and time, — the latter as 
purely subjective, the former as an objective and eternal attribute of God. 
Spinoza's polemic against the attribution of moral attributes to God is held 
(p. 191) to be quite as effective against his own view of the attributes. As 
for Spinoza's polemic against teleology, ' ' any argument that answers Hume 
regarding cause will answer Spinoza regarding final cause " (p. 203). 

Professor Iverach's final judgment regarding Spinoza's philosophy may 
be thus expressed : " In the long run the appeal must be to the experience 
of man, for in the end a system of philosophy must be the interpretation of 
experience. It need not be empirical, but it must interpret experience and 
be consistent with experience " (p. 199). "Except in the parts which deal 
with the emotions it cannot be said that the system of Spinoza is an inter- 
pretation of experience" (p. 241). 

George M. Duncan. 

Yale University. 

Hobbes. By Sir Leslie Stephen ('English Men of Letters' Series). 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1904. — pp. 243. 

Students of philosophy have long had reason to begrudge the time 
which the author of The Science of Ethics took from philosophy to bestow 
upon biography ; it is an inadequate compensation that this, his last work, 
like a number of its predecessors, is devoted to setting forth the life and 
opinions of a philosopher. The book, an appended note signed by Pro- 
fessor Maitland tells us, was written during the last months of Sir Leslie 
Stephen's life, and lacks a discussion of the influence exercised by Hobbes 
on later philosophers, which the author had proposed to add, until 
increasing physical weakness at last stopped that astonishingly productive 
hand. As a biography and exposition, however, the book stands sub- 
stantially finished ; and certainly no one would have supposed it to be the 



